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THE CHRISTMAS DINNER, 


Caroline awoke early on the following morning, 
and jumped out of bed and dressed herself even 
more quickly than usual, although she was at all 
times an active and industrious little girl; for she 
recollected the promised visit to her grandpapa’s. 
As soon as breakfast was over, the carriage came 
to the door, and Caroline and little Edward took 
their station in it by the side of their papa and 
mamma. It was winter, for it was Christmas-day, 
and the ground was covered with one vast sheet of 
snow. Icicles were seen suspended from the 
eaves of every roof; the trees and hedges were 
clothed in a mantle of frost work; and the .Jakes 
and ponds were frozen so hard that men and boys 
were seen skating rapidly along their smooth un- 
ruffled surface. The sun occasionally broke forth, 
but the morning was very different from a summer 
morning, for it was intensely cold, and no birds, 
save the solitary redbreast, carolled their songs of 
praise; no flowers enlivened the road-sides; and 
no tinkling bell announced the approach of the 
well-laden wagon. At length, however, our trav- 
ellers reached their place of destination, where 
they were received with awarm welcome. A cir- 
cle of little friends awaited their arrival in the 
drawing-room, and their grandpapa and grand- 
mamma were rejoiced to see them. 

As soon as the usual salutations had passed he- 
tween them, Mrs. A. took hold of Caroline’s hand 
and led her towards the chair where her grand- 
papa sat, for he was infirm and unable to move 
about. ‘‘I bring you, my dear Sir,” said she, ‘‘a 
‘* little girl who deserves the pleasure of coming 
to spend Christmas day at your house, because 
she has, in the course of the last week, given me 
some gratifying proofs of the benevolence of her 
disposition, and of her earnest desire to please 
those who are most anxious for her improvement.” 

‘* | rejoice to hear it,”’ said the old gentleman, 
taking her hand; ‘‘ It always affords me sincere 
delight to witness traits of an amiable disposition 
in young people, and to believe that they feel the 
value of receiving a good education, and conse- 
quently endeavor to profit by the instruction of 
their teachers. Goon, my dear child, in the man- 
ner you have begun. Persevere in well doing. 
Endeavor to secure the love and affection of your 
friends by your praiseworthy conduct; and above 
all, endeavor to obtain the approbation of your 
Heavenly Father, by doing what you believe to 
be pleasing to Him.”—Amusing Stories. 








Ma xims.—Flatter no man to gain his favor; for by so doing 
you add falsehood to hypocrisy. 

Do not bite at the bait of pleasure, till you know there is 
no houk in it. 


NARRATIVE. 
From the Baltimore Athaneum and Visiter. 
THE ORPHANS, 

I had finished my day’s work, and was leaning 
against the counter of the shop by the window, 
‘looking out into the street, with my bodily eyes, 
| yet seeing nothing, for the inward eyes were vain- 
ily endeavoring to pierce the veil of the future. I 
was sad—very sad—for many things had conspir- 
ed to make me dissatisfi¢d with my condition in 
life. In the failure of my éye-sight it was a pain- 
ful source of uneasiness, for how should | provide 
for my future wants, when incapacitated to con- 
tinue my present occupation, by a partial loss of 
‘that great blessing—a loss which seemed inevita- 
ible, if I continued to pursue my present occupa- 
‘tion. Besides, I began to feel dissatisfied with 
that business, and often blamed my parents for se- 
lecting one for me, which thus confined me down 
to a shop-board from morning till night. 

While thus musing, my feelings were consider- 
ably modified by the song of a little girl, who, 
with one or two children had been sitting on the 
cellar door in front of our shop. I did not at first 
take in the words, for my thoughts were too far 
off, but gradually, I came to myself, and at last, a 
single word which my ear took in, suddenly re- 
stored me to a consciousness of the present. 
Then I looked and listened. The sweet little 
singer, for though the accents and voice were 
those of a mere child, yet were they sweet indeed, 
was a little beggar girl, who, with another child, 
that seeined twin to her, were sitting with a bas- 
ket between them, as I have mentioned, on the 
cellar door. The words of the hymn, -for it was a 
hynin, were these: 

** Saviour, kind to little children, 
Hear us when we pray to thee; 

Keep us from all harm and danger— 
Help us every sin to flee. 

When we suffer wrong, give patience, 
When rebuked, our anger still— 

Feed us when we’re faint and hungry— 
Warm us when we’re cold and chill.” 

This was all I heard. A slight noise, which I 
made, attracted their attention, and the little 
things, not more than six or seven years old, got 
up and came quietly into the shop, each hold of 
the basket, and courtsying prettily, asked for some 
broken victuals. 

‘*What do you want with more?” said I, ‘* Your 
basket is almost full now.” 

‘*We must get it full before we go home, or 
mamma will whip us,”’ said one of them. 

‘Then your mamma is a bad woman,” said I, 
speaking with warmth. 

‘¢She’s not bad, but she aint like our other 
mamma; she was so good,” 

‘© And where is your other mamma?” said I. 

‘* She’s in heaven,” said the one who had not 
before spoken—the one who had sung the touch- 
ing verses—and the tears started tohereyes, ‘I 
wish I could go there too,” she continued; and 
then the tears came out and rolled silently down 
her cheeks. : 

** Don’t cry, Sis,” —said the other, setting down 
the basket, which she had held since they came— 
‘** Don’t cry,”—and she wiped away the tears 
from her sister’s eyes, with her apron, and kissed 
her cheek—‘‘ There now, don’t cry any more, 
Sis—we’ll go to heaven one of these days.” 

I burst into tears—I could not have helped it, 
ifit had been in the presence of a thousand peo- 
ple—and turned away to hide my emotion. 

The children did not see my tears, and suppo- 

















sing that I had turned away because I would not 
give them any thing—took up their basket again, 
and were moving silently towards the door. 

‘* Stop,-my little dears,” said I, with a voice 
half inarticulate with emotion—‘‘ You shall get 
your basket full here.” 

** Sis won’t cry any more, sir,—will you Sis?” 

‘** No I wont cry any more,” said the little girl, 
lifting to me a pair of bright blue eyes,—*‘ but I 
wish I was in heaven, with my other manima, who 
was so good—and then no one would beat me and 
eall- me a little huzzy.” 

** And what do they beat you for?—who calls 
you a little huzzy?” 

‘* Mamma beats me most every day because | 
don’t get cold victuals enough, and the basket is 
so big now that we can’t fill it.” 

‘* Is it bigger now than it use to be?” 

‘**O yes sir, a great deal bigger. Why at first 
it was only so big—(holding her little hand a few 
inches from the floor.) Then she got one bigger, 
and it was so hard to fill—but we had to fill it. 
But now it is bigger again,-and we are beat ’most 
every night. And Sis knows that I aint no huzzy 
—am I, Sis?” 7 

** Who calls you a huzzy?” J asked again. 

‘*Why mamma’ says I’m a huzzy, whenever 
I come home and the basket aint full.” 

**Poor things!” said Mrs. Williams, who had 
come into the shop a few minutes before, and 
stood listening to the conversation—‘‘ Come back 
into the house, and you shall have your basket 
full.” 

The babes, for they were, after all, but mere 
babes, bore their already well laden basket after 
Mrs. Williams, and I followed, too much interest- 
ed to lose sight of them while they were in the 
house. 

The one who had cried at the thought of her 
mother, was a delicate formed and beautiful child, 
with fair skin, fair hair, and bright blue eyes— 
the other, about the same size, had a hardier 
look, with darker hair, darker eyes, and darker 
skin. She looked older, but on enquiry, we found 
that they were twin sisters. 

** You are too little to go begging about the 
streets,” said Mrs. Williams. ‘‘Js your mother 
so poor, or is she sick, that you have to go in this 
way from door to door?” 

‘** Mother keeps boarders,” said one of them in- 
nocently, ‘‘ and wants all the nice bread and meat 
we can get for them.” 

‘* And what does she do with what is not nice?” 

‘*Oh! we feed the pigs on that. We've two. 
nice little pigs at home.” 

Mrs. Williams raised her hand and eyes in as- 
tonishment. ‘‘I have a great mind not to give: 
you anything at all,” said she, half angrily. ‘‘ If 
your mother «keeps pigs, I’m not going to feed 
them.” 

The little things appeared frightened, and in- 
stinctively took hold of their basket to go. Their 
look of sad disappointment touched the heart of 
Mrs. Williams, and she spoke kindly and soothing- 
ly to them. 

‘* Sing us the pretty hymn I heard you aing just 
now,”’ said | to the blue-eyed one. 

‘Yes, sing my dear,” said Mrs. Williams. 

The child, in a softer, sweeter, and more trem- 
ulous voice than before, sang: 


* Saviour, kind to little children, 
Hear us when we pray to thee; 
Keep us from all harm and danger, 

Help us every sin to flee. 


When we suffer wrong, give patience, 











When repulsed, our anger still, 
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Feed us when we’re faint and hungry, 
Warm us when we're cold and chill.” 

The child felt what she sung, and Mrs. Williams 
felt it too. 

** Do you know any more little songs!” 

**O yes. Granny Goodman teaches me so 
many; but mamma won’t let me go into Granny’s 
often.” 

se Why 29 

**T don’t know.” 

** Well, sing us another.” 

Without hesitation, or bashfulness, the child 
sung the following simple verses. 

‘* While we sleep, let angels guard us— 
Keeping evil all away— 

While awake, let them protect us 
From the dangers of the day. 

And when we are called to slumber, 
Never, never here to wake, 

Thou, who lovest little children, 
Us into thy bosom take.” 

The child paused as she finished singing, and 
looked innocently up into Mrs. Williams’ face, 
with an expression which seemed to say—‘‘ Shall 
I sing you more, lady.” 

‘* 'That’s a sweet song, my child, can’t you sing 
us another?” 

‘* Yes, ma’am,””—and she sung— 

‘“* Last night, as I was sleeping, 
There came an angel bright, 
Who gently smoothed my pillow, 
And filled the room with light. 
And, then methought I wakencd, 

And the angel said to me, 
Be good, and fear no evil, 
For I ever am with thee.” 

‘* Who made those pretty hymns, dear?” 

** 7 don’t know, ma’am.” 

** Who did you say learned you to sing?” 

‘* Granny Goodman.” 

‘* And who is Granny Goodman?” 

‘* Why, Granny Goodman is the sick woman 
who lives by our house.” 

‘* And where is your house?” 

** Over by the Jail.” 

** What is your mother’s name?” 

‘¢ This mother’s name is Mrs. Johnson, but she 
aint our right mother—she’s in heaven.” 

‘* What was your right mother’s name?” 

‘* Mrs. Mrs. What was it, Sis?” 

‘* Mrs. Copeland, ma’am,”’ said the other. 

‘* Mrs. Copeland!” said Mrs. Williams, in some 
surprise—‘‘ Why, where did you live before your 
mother died?” . 

** In Howard street, ma’am.”’ 

‘* Near Mulberry street?” 

‘* Yes ma’am.” 

The little things looked surprised at being thus 
questioned; but Mrs. Williams uttered not anoth- 
er word, but filled their baskets and seat them away. 

That evening, Mr. Williams requested me to go 
out with Mrs. Williams on a little errand, as he 

could not accompany her. 

But little was said by either of us, as we bent 








ted by the little beggar girls. Mrs. Williams 
seemed busy with her own thoughts, and I did not 
feel willing to trouble her with any remarks. So 
we passod on in silence. 


We took our way down Market street to Gay,| 


out of Gay to Front street; up Front to Mill or 
Burns street, and along Mill street, until we came 
to where Monument street now crosses it. The 


every thing was clean and in its place. Ona low 
bed, in a corner of the room, lay a feeble old wo- 
man, and by her side, looking first at us and then 
at the invalid, was the little beggar girl. 

** Hand a chair, Lucy, for the lady,” said the 
old woman, in a feeble voice—‘ and bring‘one for 
the young gentleman.” 

We seated ourselves in silence. 

** Let me thank you, lady,” said the sick wo- 
man, without waiting for Mrs. Williams to speak 
her errand, ‘‘ for having been kind to two orphans, 
whose lot in this world is now a hard one.” 

‘* It is to speak to you of these children, that I 
have come to see you. This little one mentioned 
your name to-day, and I hoped to obtain from you 
something about their real situation.” 

** The Lord will remember your kindness, lady, 
and His remembrance is not in vain.” 

‘‘Their mother’s name was Mrs. Copeland, 
was it not?” 

‘* Yes ma’am, and she was a good, but suffering 
woman.” 

** Has she been dead long?” 

** About three years.” 

** So long?” 

‘* Yes ma’am, she died in this room, and these 
hands tended her in her last illness.” 

** Was she a relation?” : 


ther of us all.”’ 


‘* And where was her husband?” 
‘* He died a year before.” 


ed,”’ said the sick woman. 
I can tell you all that is in my heart. 


hands, but no one cared for them. 


a helpless sufferer. 


thought of which makes my heart ache. 
not mention it, you know too well. 


er,” and treated them with great unkindness. 


little creature does with all her heart. 


may not die.” 
Mrs. Williams shaded her face with her hand 
and remained silent for some moments. 


earnest manner—‘S It shall not die!”’ 


be all the praise,’’ said Mrs. Goodman, her eye 


old house still stands there, a few doors north of| overflowing with gratitude. 


Monument st., at which we stopped and knocked. 

** Does Mrs. Goodman live here?” asked Mrs. 
Williams. 

‘¢ Yes, ma’am,” said a voice that sounded fa- 
miliar. It was that of the little blue eyed girl 
who had sung so sweetly for us a few hours before. 
She instantly recognized Mrs. Williams, and with- 
out asking us to walk in, ran back into the room, 
and we could hear her saying: 

‘©O, Granny, Granny!—Here’s the good lady 
that filled our basket to-day.” 


** T should like to see that child again, before 
go—can I see her?” 


to send.” 


house ‘above or below?”’ 
** Above.”’ 





We did not wait for an invitation, but entered. 
There was but little furniture in the room, but 





wanted. 
‘*Mrs. Goodman wants to see little Lucy.” 


‘* We are all of one family, and God is the fa- 


‘It shall not die!” at length she said in an 


‘*To him who is the Father of the fatherless, 


‘* They live three doors off, and I have no one 


‘**I will go for her,” said I, rising; ‘‘ is the 


I went out and knocked at the door of a low, 
dirty house, from which proceeded peals of loud 
laughter from rough voices. The door was open- 
ed by a man, who asked in a harsh voice what I 


will not repeat the oath he muttered as he turned 
from me, and called for the woman who kept the 
house. 

The female presiding genius of this den came 
forward. I could not but exclaim mentally,—‘ is 
this the woman who is called ‘ mamma’ by these 
sweet little children?”? She was short, fat, and 
thick in person, with ared face, and an air of 
coarse vulgarity. Her dress was dirty, and hung 
loose and slovenly about her. There was a bold 
assurance in the expression of her countenance, 
with traces of strong and evil passion. 

‘* What do you want, sir?” asked she. 

‘**Mrs. Goodman wants Lucy to come there for 
a few moments.” 

‘* The take Mrs. Goodman, and you too! 
I wish she was in where she will go by and 
by. Come here Lucy, you little huzzy, 
and go to the old sick .’  Asthe child passed 
her timidly, she gave her a severe box on the 
side of the head, which knocked her clear aut into 
the street, and down upon the pavement. 

I picked up the child in my arms, and hurried 
with her into Mrs. Goodman’s. When I set her 
down she was bleeding at the nose, and hada 
deep cut on the forehead. She did not, cry when 
brought in, but there was an expression of misery, 
almost of despair upon her young face, that made 
my very heart ache. How sad a sight it is to see 
a broken spirited child, sick of life, and almost 
longing to die. Children were made for happi- 
ness, and to turn back the current of their exis- 














‘* And since her death, who has taken care of|tence is an act than which none is more cruel. 
‘| her children?” 

‘** Lucy, run home, my dear, you will be want- 
The child obeyed— 
‘* T cared not to speak all | think before that dear 
child, (continued she;) but now that she has gone, 
When her 
mother died, and was buried by the charity of| surprise, not unmingled with alarm, and after a 
strangers, her two little ones were left on my 
I worked for 
them, and shared with them my scanty food, until 
I was attacked two years ago with a rheumatism, 
which has kept me ever since confined to this bed, 
Being unable to provide for 
myself or the children, they were taken by a neigh- 
bor, who soon found for them an employment, the 
I need 
The woman 
who then took them made them call her ‘‘ moth- 
She 
keeps a common boarding-house, for low rough 
people, and these poor children are forced to pro- 
vide a large portion of the food that is eaten, by 
begging. To keep me quiet, I believe, and for 
no other reason, she has allowed one of them to 
bring me daily a scanty supply of food, and to af- 
ford me a little attention, which the affectionate 
To a few 
who have called to see me, I have mentioned 
these dear orphans, but no one seemed to feel any 
interest inthem. You are the first lady, who has 
inquired after them, and I humbly trust that the 
hope you have caused to spring up in my bosom 


When Mrs. Williams saw the condition of the 
child, she lifted up her arms, and, after wiping the 
blood from her face, and stopping the effusion at 
the nose, bent over her in an attitude of deep af- 
fliction of spirit, and sobbed convulsively. 

Lucy looked upon her with an expression of 


few minutes had passed said: 

** Don’t cry lady, I’am not much hurt.” 
Recovering herself, Mrs. Williams again wiped 
the blood, which continued to flow from the wound 
in the forehead, and, after some time, succeeded 
in stopping it. 

‘*The perfect miniature of her mother,” said 
she, musingly, holding the child from her, and 
looking into its face. ‘* Who would have thought 
that a child of Lucy Randall could ever have been 
thus abused, thus degraded?” 

‘*Did you know her mother, madam?” asked 
Mrs. Goodman. 

‘* She was my young companion, in the happier 
days of childhood, for many, many years. False 
hearted friends estranged us when we were just 
budding into womanhood, and we parted in anger. 
The last word I ever spoke to her was a word of 
unkindness, Oh, how I have longed and longed 
to recal that word, but pride, pride, kept me si- 
lent and unreconciled. After her marriage with 
Mr. Copeland, which took place several years 
after my own, I knew little or nothing about her. 
I first heard that she was dead by this innocent 
child. But I had a misgiving three years hence 
that she had died; for one night I was thinking of 
,|her more than usual, and had resolved that the 
next day I would call to see her and renew old 
acquaintance. Thus musing, I fell asleep.—That 
night I dreamed, that while I lay upon the bed in 
the dark hour of midnight, the room was suddenly 
s| filled with light, and Lucy with a countenance ra- 
diant as an angel’s, stood by my bedside. Some- 
I | thing of an expression of sorrow was blended with 
the heavenly lineaments, but love was there, tri- 
umphing over her sorrows. She spoke not a word, 
but pointed upwards. I lified my eyes in the di- 
rection of her finger, and there was no ceiling in 
the room, but far off was extended a green field; 
and in it was a lamb, and with the lamb was play- 
ing two beautiful little girls; one of them was the 
perfect image of my friend. All at once the sky 
grew black, and a storm beat upon the heads of 
the little innocents. They clung together in alarm, 
and looked upwards, as if they thought of refuge 
I'no where else. Significantly the angel looked 
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from me to the children, and then from them to 
me. In her eye was a tear, and on her face was 
deep sorrow.—Then she passed from my sight, 
and I woke to consciousness. With the morning 
subsided some of the feelings that agitated me dur- 
ing the rest of a sleepless night. I was resolved, 
however, to seek out my friend.—But something 
prevented me on that day, and the day after pas- 
sed by, my resolutions grew weaker, and finally I 
let my pride conquer me again, until I at last al- 
most forgot the friend of my happier years.” 

There was a silence of some moments after Mrs. 
Williams ceased speaking ; a silence which no one 
present felt disposed to break. We sat thus for 
some time, busy with our own thoughts, when 
Mrs. Williams arose to depart. 

‘‘This is the last night, Mrs. Goodman, that 
these children shall pass in their present unconge- 
nial home,”’ said Mrs. Williams. 

‘«* The God of all goodness will remember you,” 
was the pious answer. 

We returned home as silent as we had gone. 
On the next day, Mr. Williams was out for sever- 
al hours; during which time Mrs. Williams seem- 
ed much concerned. When he came home, he 
brought with him the little orphans. They looked 
surprised, but pleased. 

One of them was entered at the Orphan Asylum 
in Mulberry street, and the other, Lucy, became 
a memter of our family; in which she grew up, 
and in after years filled that place in the affections 
of her maternal friend rendered void by the death 
of the sweet Mary Williams. 

The widow Goodman died in a few weeks from 
the time her active care for the poor orphan ceas- 
ed. She had finished her work, and departed in 
peace. 





MORALITY. 








THE NEGLECTED GARDEN. 


I had a beautiful little spot of earth, and it was 
given me for my own, that in it I might exercise 
my skill in gardening, and display my taste in cul- 
tivating flowers. So 1 dug it up with great care, 
picking out every stone; and even the ground- 
worm, innocent and harmless as it was, was con- 
demned to fall beneath my spade. 

‘¢ Mind, Arthur,” said my mother, ‘‘and not 
neglect it early in the morning; for it is healthful 
to labor then. At noon the sun is too scorching, 
and at night the dews of evening are chilling; so, 
work in the morning, if you would have your gar- 
den repay you for your toil.” 

For a season, I minded this wise advice; I 
arose with the sun, and the cool breezes of morn- 
ing floated over my locks, and invigorated my sys- 
tem, while my healthful exereise always gave me 
a relish for my breakfast. But, by-and-by, I be- 
gan. to sleep a little later. I thought it was not 
necessary to rise quite so early, because I had 
hoed and dug; and sowed all my seeds; and what 
more was there for me to do? I forgot the weeds, 
which sprung up, and grew so much faster than 
the flowers. To be sure, I was occasionally re- 
minded. of them by seeing a great many green 
things springing up,—many more than I had sown. 
But then I thought I could not distinguish between 
what I ought to cherish, and reject; so I let them 
grow together. My mother, as it happened, left 
home for some weeks, just as I began my garden, 
and returned just as it was overrun with the wild, 
spreading roots, which had well nigh destroyed 
all the better plants. I felt ashamed of my negli- 
gence, and did take the hoe in my hand, to com- 
mence what I ought to have done months before; 
but, O dear, it was too late! Briers and bram- 
bles were thickly strewn; and it was very seldom 
I could discern a little Wine or a stinted flower, 
which seemed to reproach me, by their dwarfness, 
for my negligence. My mother looked at my gar- 
den, and I wondered what she would say; for she 
was all mildness, and never spoke roughly. Now 
she was silent. I turned away, and, as I was do- 
ing so, heard her sigh; and that was all I heard. 

Yet this garden, ali overspread with weeds, and 





‘not even a pin. 


speaking as plainly of my neglect as an inanimate 
thing could speak, was, after all, the best friend I 
ever knew; and I will tell you how it became so. 


It was more than a month after my mother’s re-|~ 


turn, that I came home from school one day, tired 
and vexed, and, indignantly throwing down my 
books, I exclaimed, ‘I will never study any more; 
it is of no use; I am tired of such drudgery.’ 

‘My son,’ said that kind parent, ‘do you re- 
member your garden? What choked the growth 
of your flowers? And what is destroying your 
peace of mind? Is it not some weed that might 
be rooted out now, but which, if you suffer it to 
remain, will overspread all the lovely and amiable 
traits you possess?’ There was a gentleness in 
the manner in which she said it, that overcame me, 
Had they been harsh words, I am sure I should 
not have heeded them so much; but I saw the re- 
semblance, young as I was, tomy own mind; and 
whenever afterwards I neglected any thing which 
I ought to have done, or was overcome by bad 
passions, there was something connected with that 
garden and myself, which seemed always to whis- 
per, ‘ Take care of the weeds.” 

Should any one of my young readers feel dis- 
posed to cultivate a little patch, they too may 
learn wisdom from it; for it will teach them ef- 
fectually, that nothing can be perfected without 
labor. 

From the Sal bbath School M ger. 
STEALING PEARS. 

A gentleman, walking along one day, observed 
some boys on the other side of the road, throwing 
sticks into a pear tree, which, though in an en- 
closed lot, yet hung over the fence; and judging 
from appearance that they were stealing, he ac- 








= | costed them thus:— 


Gentleman. Boys, what are you doing there! 

One of the boys. Only getting a few pears, sir. 

Gent. But do you know that they do not be- 
long to you? 

Boy. O! we thought that, as they hung over 
in the road, they were public property. 

Gent. This cannot be. The tree is in the 
owner’s ground, and all the fruit on it belongs to 
him. 

Boy. But we thought every thing, which was 
in the common road, might be taken without doing 
wrong. 

Gent. I suppose, in ordinary circumstances, it 
would not be wrong for you to pick up some pears, 
or even other fruit, if you found them lying on the 
ground, in the road; but surely, you know it to 
be wrong, to throw sticks up into the tree, to 
knock them down. 

Boy. We only threw the sticks into that part 
of the tree which hangs over the road. 

Gent. That does not alter the case at all. It 
is just as wrong for you to throw clubs into the 
tree this side, as it would be on the other. Now, 
if the owner was to see you, he might send an offi- 
cer after you, and have you taken away to prison. 
You should always be sure, when you do any 
thing of this kind, that you are doing right. Never 
take any thing which does not belong to you, no, 
Many a little boy has become a 
thief, by taking little things. ‘Thou shalt not 
steal,’’ you know, is one of the commandments. 
This means, that you are never to take any thing 
which does not belong to you. Some children 
think, if they take from their parents, it is not 
stealing. But this isa mistake. It is’ wrong to 
take any thing from our parents, without ‘their 
leave. If yousteal from your parents, you will be 
more inclined to steal from others. And remem- 
ber, dear children, you think the owner does not 
see you, but God sees you. Always bear this in 
mind, whatever you do. Now go home, and do 
not take any more pears. 

The boys looked guilty enough, I assure you, 
as the gentleman was talking with them, and, I 
presume, wished they had not been caught in such 
a naughty act, and it is to be hoped that they will 
not repeat it. C. S. M. 





Brooklyn, L. I. 
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RELIGION. 


From the Mother's Magazine. 
THE CONSCIENTIOUS CHILD. 
BY T. H. GALLAUDET. 

A gentleman, whom we will call Mr. Ellis, had 
a large, beautiful peach tree in his garden. It 
was loaded with fruit, which was not quite ripe. 
His son William, watched the peaches day after 
day, and longed for the time when he would be 
permitted to take his ladder and gather some. 
But, as yet, he was expressly forbidden to do it, 
or to shake the tree, and thus get a peach or two 
a little riper than the rest. 

A heavy wind had blown a few of the peaches, 
and they lay very invitingly under the tree, one 
afternoon, as William was walking alone in the 
garden, and passed near them. The temptation 
to partake of them was a strong one. My father 
told me, thought he to himself, ‘‘ not to pick any, 
nor to shake the tree. J have done neither. 
Here the peaches are already on the ground, and 
shall I disobey my father if I take one?” 

Then some better thoughts came into his mind. 
‘* It is true, the wind blew them down. But if I 
take one and eat it, I shall do what I know my 
father wished me not to do—eat an unripe peach. 
It was because they were not ripe, that he forbade 
me to gather any, or to shake the tree, and I sup- 
pose, if he were here, he would tell me for the same 
reason not to pick up one from the ground and eat 
it.” He stopped and looked at the peaches. He 
was exceedingly fond of such fruit. He walked 
nearer to the tree. His better thoughts came into 
his mind. He stood looking at the fruit, but as 
yet had not determined to take any. 

What would you have done, if you had been 
there, just as William was? It would have been 
so easy, you know, to make an excuse, and say, 
‘* Father, you never told me not to take any from 
the ground. I suppose they were as good as ripe, 
or the wind would not have blown them down, and 
then I took only one.” What would you have 
done? 

I will tell you what William did. He did not 
meddle with the peaches. He hesitated no longer, 
but went and told his father just how it was, and 
how he had struggled with himself to overcome 
the temptation. He was a conscientious boy. He 
did what he thought was right, although he doubt- 
ed a little at first about it, and might have made 
what many children would think a quite good ex- 
cuse for doing differently. He felt a great deal 
happier afterwards than he would have done, had 
he eaten some‘peaches. Be always conscientious. 

If you find yourself inclined to do something 
about which you doubt whether it is quite right, 
and for doing which you will afterwards have to 
make what you call a pretty good excuse—do not do 
it. Remember, too, that God always knows just 
how you think, and feel, and act, at such a time; 
and that if you do wrong, you will be obliged one 
day to give an account of it, even if you shall es- 
cape being detected, or found fault with, by your 
parent or teacher. Pray to God at all times, and 
especially at such a time, to help you to keep fram 
doing wrong, and to be strictly conscientious. 
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From the Sabbath School Messenger. 
HENRY HEWLETT; : 
OR, THE DISOBEDIENT SABBATH SCHOOL BOY. 

Henry Hewlett belonged to a large Sabbath 
School in England. He was an idle, wicked boy, 
about 12 years of age. Although his teachérs 
were kind, yet he did not love them. His lessons 
were never said, and he spent his time when in 
school in playing and talking, in spite of every ef- 
fort of his teachers to keep him quiet. When out 
of school, he was very idle indeed. He used to 
knock the little boys’ hats off, push the girls out 
into the road, and sometimes he used bad lan- 
guage. His teachers knew all this, and prayed 
for him, and talked to him afféctionately, but ali 
in vain; he only increased in wickedness: andthe 
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teachers knowing, that ‘‘evil communications 
corrupt good manners,” and fearing that, like an 
infected sheep, he might make all the school as 
bad as himself, resolved to turn him out. 

He was called up to the superintendent’s desk. 
—Over two hundred scholars were present. A 
teacher addressed him, thus:— 

‘‘ Dear Henry, we all love you, notwithstanding 
your idleness. Your soul is precious, very pre- 
cious, indeed! We want to persuade you to leave 
off your bad conduct, and to become a good boy. 
We know if you do not, that, after leading a mis- 
erable life, you will go down to the pit, to dwell 
with the ‘‘ Devil and his angels” for ever. If 
you will repent, the blessed Jesus, who died for 
your soul—who said, ‘‘suffer little children to 
come unto me ’?—who suffered inconceivable ago- 
nies for you, and who loves you tenderly, will re- 
ceive you—he will forgive you, and make you 
happy. Henry, will you promise to behave bet- 
ter than you have done?” 

The teacher was silent. 
and impudent, before him. He gave no signs of 
sorrow. He dropt no tear, but looking round the 
school, he laughed, and replied, 

‘* No! I don’t care for your lecturing.” 

The teacher wept. He felt almost broken in 
heart, to see so much hardness and impenitence. 
—The scholars cried too, for they were sorry to 
see such wickedness. 

After a long pause, during which Henry was 
** making faces ” at the scholars, the teacher con- 
tinued, 

‘* Henry, we must dismiss you from the school ;” 
and then he gave him a most affectionate address, 
but Henry was unmoved; and as soon as the 
teacher closed his remarks, he shouted, 

‘**] don’t care for any of you;” and, running 
towards the door, snatched his hat, slammed the 
door after him, and went out with as much noise 
as he could make. ‘ 

Some of the scholars turned pale, others cried, 
and all looked sad at this melancholy sight. The 
teacher then gave them an address, and prayed 
that Henry might be forgiven, and that no other 
child might ever be so wicked. The school was 
then dismissed. 

Henry grew worse and worse. When he be- 
came a man, the writer saw him with filthy, torn 
garments, a bloated coyntenance, and base com- 
panions. He was a lost drunkard. Poor Henry! 
it is feared he will ‘‘ make his bed in hell!” 

Dear Reader. Are you'idle, wicked, and dis- 
obedient? O beware? Follow not in the foot- 
steps of Henry, but learn to pray, and to believe 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, and you will be ever- 
lastingly saved. 

E-_____ 


Henry stood, bold 
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INDEPENDENCE. 


Address of Mr. Haven, at the Sabbath School Cele- 
bration at the Marlboro’ Chapel, Boston, 4th of 
July, 1839. 


As it is the morning of the 4th of July, I thought I 
would say a few words about Independence. I per- 
ceive the young people of Boston are all striving to 
enjoy the day, and make the most of it—all wide 
awake. Pm right glad to see so many bright and 
cheerful faces here. I suppose thousands will spend 
the day in a different manner; but doubt whether 
they will enjoy themselves as wellas you. I perceive 
you are allhappy. You are glad it is the 4th of July. 
Well, it is the right day to be glad in. But what is 
the 4th of July? “ Why, it’s Independent Day,” you 
reply. But whatis that? It’s theday when so many 
years ago, our fathers told the king of Great Britain 
to mind his own business and let them alone. So 
now we are a free and independent nation; and 
Queen Victoria can’t send her troops here, as old 
king George did, to make us pay a tax on tea. 
The Pope knows better than to send his Jesuits and 
inquisitors here, and break up our Sabbath Schools; 
and as for the Sultan, or the Pacha of Egypt, what 





care we for him—we are independent. Why, if he 
should come here to see us with all his Janissaries, 
we would not fear; and so long as he behaved hiu- 


| self, we would treat him civilly. But if he should go 


to playing the Sultan, and cut off some of our heads, 
as he does his own people, we would send the sheriff 
with his posse and take him before the court and 
have him tried; ‘and then we would tell the sheriff to 
take him and introduce him to the keeper of the State 
Prison, who would say to him, very kindly indeed, 
* Good Mr. Sultan, please to take off your robes, and 
put on this jacket and these striped pantaloons, and 
just sit down here and pick away at this block of 
granite.” We are an independent nation. What 
care we for all the world besides, except to extend to 
them the same blessings we enjoy. 

So then, I suppose, inasmuch as this is Indepen- 
dent day, and we area free and independent nation, 
you all come here thinking you are free and indepen- 
dent. Well, if you really think so, you are very 
much mistaken. I am prepared to say there is no 
such thing on earth as Independence. Not one of 
you is really independent. In order to be completely 
independent, you must not only belong to an indepen- 
dent nation, but you must be independent of every 
body and every thing. Let us see if we can find one 
individual that is entirely independent. Begin at the 
beginning. Look at the little child. He is not inde- 
pendent, certainly. Can he take care of himself? 
Can he provide for himself? Independent? Who 
taught him first to stand alone, to walk, and to run? 
Look at the old man; he is not independent. He 
cannot take care of himself, any more than the child. 
But the young man, from 25 to 50—certainly, you 
say, he is independent. Let ussee. Suppose he has 
no house, no fields, no cloths to cut garments from. 
What will he do? He’s as hungry as any other man; 
he’s as cold in the winter. He must work or beg; 
and in either case he is not independent. “ But,” 
say you, “the rich man is independent—he’s got his 
chest of gold.” Notso fast. Can his chest of gold 
make him independent? “ Yes,” you say, “ with his 
money he can buy any thing he wants; and he can 
have as many servants about them as he pleases.” 
Very well; he can have all these people about him, 
but then he can’t do without them; and after all, he’s 
not half so independent as the man that works for 
him. Take them away, and see if he is independent. 
He does not know how to do any thing without them. 
He’d starve to death in a week, sitting on his chest 
of gold. No trade nor occupation is independent. 
* But the farmer: Isn’t he independent?” Let us 
see. His fields must be ploughed and sown and reap- 
ed. Tocultivate them, he must have the labor of 


other men. ‘Suppose they refuse to do his work; 
what can he do? He is dependent also upon the 
merchant. He cannot send one boy to China for a 


pound of tea, and another to the West Indies for a 
pound of sugar. And, if his family is sick, he must 
have a Physician, and if so unfortunate as to get into 
difficulty with his neighbor, and have to go to Court, 
he must have a lawyer to plead for him. The far- 
mer is dependent upon the merchant, the physician, 
the lawyer, and the mechanic; and all of them are 
equally dependent upon him. They cannot get along 
without him. The merchant is dependent on his 


customers. He could never get rich, if nobody bought 
his goods. 


So much for independence. There is no period, 
situation, trade, or profession, that is truly inde- 
pendent. Who is there in the wide world that has no 
occasion for the services of any body else. There is 
no such person but the wild Indian. What cares he 
for any body, or any body for him? Suppose he were 
independent, who among you would like such inde- 
pendence as that?) Who would change places with 
him? After all, he is not independent. He is de- 
pendent upon the rock that shelters him, the brook ot 
which he drinks, and the buffalo, which furnishes 





him with food and clothing. ‘Take away these, and 
what becomes of his independence? 

We see, then, that there is no person in the world, 
old or young, rich or poor, that is really independent. 
[think I have proved what I proposed; and yet, I 
have used but the poorest part of the argument. It 
is equally true, that we are all dependent upon God. 
Suppose the farmer has planted his corn, and sown 
his wheat, and the clouds give no rain—what then? 
Will he live on his silver and gold, and bank bills? 
A single cluster of raisins, or a handful of wheat, or 
a cup of cold water is worth more to a starving man 
than a house full of gold and bank bills. Yet, even 
for that, we are dependent upon God. Perhaps there 
are now more than a hundred ships sailing home- 
ward, bound to this port, laden with rich cargoes. 
By day and night they are borne on the billows. . Sup- 
pose God should speak to the winds that they blow 
not, and these hundred proud vessels would stand 
still in the middle of the sea. The merchant and his 
customers are waiting for the arrival of his goods, 
and the poor sailor boy’s mother is looking out with 
deepest anxiety, for the distant mast to heave in sight; 
yet, all these ships stand still in the midst of the 
ocean. Are we not dependent on God? We walk 
his earth; we breathe his air; we smell the fragrance 
of flowers; we feast on his bounties; these minds— 
the soul that is immortal—every thing is his. 

Young friends, 1 love to be*dependent, and I love to 
feel so. When I look about me and see the rich fo- 
liage of the modest flower, and the brook that pic- 
tures out the sky and the’ passing cloud; the verdant 
hills and the blue ocean; and the little star that 
twinkles for other worlds; then, O then, I love to feel 
that I too am dependent. The same hand built these 
bodies, and wrought these limbs, and framed that lit- 
tle organ that keeps the whole in motion, that made 
the brooks and hills, and trees and ocean, and sky and 
stars; and you and I are dependent on the same 
Great Being, who created, and who governs all. 
No; I would not, if I could be independent. ‘To feel 
dependent is to feel humble, and to feel humble is to 
feel happy. As a nation we are independent; but as 
individuals, we are dependent. 


/ : ale 
Apvice.—Believe firmly, hope joyfully, love fer- 
vently, pray earnestly, walk humbly, work diligently, 
and wait quietly.— Rev. John Mason, 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
DEATH OF AN INFANT, 
Unfolding in a darkened path, 
I watched a lovely flower; 
A plant it seemed of heavenly birth, 
Sionsed from its natal bower; 
Its blushing petals meekly raised, 
Unmmindful of the gloom, 
Breathed softly o’er the brier’d waste, 
An exquisite perfume. 
*T were sad to think, as with delight 
I viewed the opening bud; 
How soon the chilling wind would blight, 
How soon its beauties fade; 
But while the tear bedewed my eye, 
A florist sought the prize; 
His garden bower to beautify, 
Beneath more sunny skies. 
A bud of promise was thy child, 
Thou sorrow stricken ones; 
Too beautiful, too sweet and mild, 
To deck this vale of thorns; 
Transplanted thence, to Heaven’s. parterre, 
By the great Florist’s hand; 
*T will ope, a flower of beauty rare, 
In that unclouded land. 
Then mourner, stay she falling tear, 
Ye surely should not grieve; 
Your babe, released from suffering here, 
With God on high doth live; 
Among that bright, angelic choir, 
Who bow around His throne, 
Your darling, now a cherub fair, 
A golden harp shall tune. 
Salem, July 1, 1839. 














